NOBLE ESSENCES
to it as a swan to water. Indeed her instruments suited so well
her personal style that it seemed by the very look of her seated
before one of them as if she had been created to play them.
Obversely, in other hands they might have been obsolete, and
they, perhaps, needed her too, great virtuoso that she was, to
shape once again the vehicle of pure music. . . . There was
no special reason, I think, in her background to account for
her great gift. She came of the well-known Sussex family of
Gwynne of Folkington, which has produced inventors and
great engineers, and both men and women of character and
distinction. Her father had no musical interest, and her
mother sang sweetly, but in the convention of Victorian after-
dinner singers. Violet, however, had been taught music from
her earliest years, and during the two or three months every
year that the Gwynnes spent in London, she was taken regularly
to concerts and to the opera. From 1888 to 1900, her music
teachers were first, Oscar Berrenger and then Schonberger; and
in 1890, Arnold Dolmetsch, the most celebrated maker of both
harpsichord and clavichord, and the most notable advocate of
them as against their supplanter, induced her to adopt the
harpsichord1 instead of the piano. (In her musical life she
was most deeply influenced by him, by Ethel Smyth, and by
Rubio, to whom we will recur later.) In the decade between
1920 and 1930, she in her turn exercised a profound influence
on Dolmetsch, by persuading him to create the small clavichord
that is now the only type made. Subsequently, my friend
Thomas Goff began to design his unrivalled instruments, and
it belonged to the magic that surrounded her character and
playing, that an age so poor in this kind of music should have
matched in quality with their great exponent, the maker of
these at one time almost extinct instruments. Almost extinct,
I write, yet, though the mention of ancient instruments might
to some minds carry the suggestion of a certain preciosity, she
completely rid them of this peril: her fire burned their rind
away, and revealed the flaming core of all music. In her art,
as in all else, she was surprising, because, rooted in the past, it
1 The harpsichord on which Violet Gordon Woodhouse learnt is now in the
possession of Lady Headlam, of Holywell, Durham, and is in full working order.
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